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FOREWORD 


S. Res. 74 authorized the Committee on Foreign Relations, or a 
subcommittee thereof, in conjunction with two other Senators desig- 
nated by the President of the Senate, to conduct a full and complete 
study and investigation of the existing overseas information programs 
of the United States Government. Pursuant to that resolution, a 
subcommittee has been studying these information programs. 

The study of the information program of Great Britain which 
is printed here was prepared under the direction of the subcommittee 
staff by Charles R. Gellner, of the Foreign Affairs Section of the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Congress. 

This is a background study designed to be of help to the subcom- 
mittee members as they carry out their duties. It does not re present 
the views of members of the subcommittee. 


J. W. Foupericnur. 
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THE INFORMATION PROGRAM OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Inrropuctory Norse 


No attempt is made in this memorandum to give a complete descrip- 
tion of the British information program. Only those features of the 
program are treated that may be of interest for purposes of compari- 
son with the operations of the United States Information Adminis- 
tration. From time to time certain distinctive qualities of the British 
information system are singled out for special mention in the belief 
that they may be suggestive of constructive contributions to the Amer- 
ican program. This memorandum does not enter into the question of 
British domestic information. 


I. BackGrounpD 
A. GENERAL 


The British overseas information system is composed of three prin- 
cipal services: (a) the Foreign Office Information Services ; (5) the 
External Services of the British Broadcasting Corp. (BBC) ; and (c) 
the British Council. Certain other British Government departme nts, 
such as the Colonial and Commonwealth Relations Offices, carry on in- 
39 mational activities in territories with which they are concerned, 

but they are not especially pertinent to the subject at hand. 

Organiz: itionally, the administration of British information pro- 
grams is more decentralized than that of the United States. The In- 
formation Services are an arm of the Foreign Office, while both the 
BBC and the British Council are independent public corporations. 
Although all three of these information organs are separate, they are 
not uncoordinated. Methods of achieving coordination will be con- 
sidered below in connection with each service. 

During the war all the informational activities of the British Gov- 
ernment—both at home and overseas—were united in the Ministry of 
Information. After the war this ministry was abolished and the pres- 
ent system of multiple organizations and somewhat diffuse respon- 
sibility took its place. There have been — calls for the reinstitution 
of an over-all Ministry of Information, but there has been sentiment 
against this because of a feeling that such a ministry might be asso- 
ciated in the popular mind with the propaganda ministries of certain 
totalitarian countries. Not only that, but such a ministry would nor- 
mally have control of home propaganda, and this factor introduces 
certain problems of domestic politics regarding what is suitable in a 
de ‘mocracy in time of peace. There does not appear much prospect of 

1 British return to a unified information ministry. 

Generally speaking, the objectives of British information are sim- 
ilar to those of the United States. The British information services 
attempt to give foreigners a knowledge and an understanding of things 
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British in the political, social, and other fields, to provide support for 
British foreign policy, and to disseminate information regarding the 
Commonwealth. Another important purpose of Britain’s information 
is to prepare a favorable reception for her export trade, the mainte- 
nance of which the British deem vital for their economic survival. 

Parliamentary appropriations for overseas information in recent 
years have run as follows: 


| Millions of dol- 


N ons O 
lillions of | lars (conversion 


Fiscal years 








pounds at rate of $2.80) 

1947-48 i 12.9 | 36.1 
1948-49 11. 62 | 32.5 
1949-50. 11. 21 31.4 
1950-51 10. 82 30.1 
5 10. 28 28.8 
9. 78 27.4 


These figures include all appropriations for overseas information by 
the Information Services, the BBC, the British Council, and other 
agencies. A detailed breakdown of the total appropriation vote by 
de partments for the current year is shown in exhibit A. The steady 
shrinkage in the British information effort, as evidenced by the annual 
fall-off in appropriations, has been due, not to any lessened estimate 
of the value and necessity of informational activities, but to economic 
necessities as they have been conceived by successive British govern- 
ments, 


Exuisir A.—Overseas information expenditure: Estimates 1952-53 
Provision on the de- 
partment’s own vote Net pro- Net pro- 
vision on vision on 
saa Central | H. M. Sta- 
Department or service Salaries and) 6 sation, Office of tionery Total 
E ae perational : : 
expenses of | ~> Informa- Office 
informa- SEPSRLCS tion vote vote 
tion staff (net) 
BBC Overseas Service (grant-in-aid from 
the Post Office £2, 600,000 | £2, 150, 000 1 £4,750, 000 
Foreign Office 982, 000 236, 000 £272, 400 £112, 000 1, 602, 400 
Foreign Office (German section 23 182, 250 2 52, 000 23, 350 7, 000 264, 600 
Foreign Office (grant-in-aid to British 
Council 1, 142, 600 539, 400 1, 482, 000 
Colonial Office 16, 300 19, 500 127, 800 65, 000 228, 600 
Colonial Office (payments to British 
© canal 229, 250 188, 750 418, 000 
Commonwealth Relations Offic 234, 400 22, 000 105, 050 65, 500 426, 950 
Commonwealth Relations Offic« pay- 
ments to British Council 152, 250 176, 750 329, 000 
Trade 10, 200 68, 500 500 1, 000 80, 200 
Residual expenditure not allocated to any | 
particular department 4, 900 2, 500 | 7, 400 
Total for overseas expenditure 5, 549, 250 3, 452, 900 534, 000 253, 000 ; % 789, 150 


The Government have given an undertaking that measures necessary to counteract the jamming of the 
BBC foreign transmissions will be carried out and will not be financed at the expense of existing services. 

2 These figures include the sterling costs of education staff in Germany and visits to and from Germany 
connected with educational work and closely related projects. They do not include the net provision made 
in the estimates for £500,000 as the sterling equivalent of local currency used for these services; the same 
sum will be credited to the exchequer as extra receipts. 

§On December 1, 1951, Control Commission staff in Germany were placed on the German economy. 
One consequence of this was an increase in the foreign allowances payable to British staff. The increase in 
the allowances payable in 1952-53 to staff employed on education and information work over the allowances 
paid in 1951-52, amounting to £82,000, is excluded from the figure given above. 


Source: Great Britain, Government Information Services: Statement Showing Estimated Expenditure 
1952-53. (Cmd. 8578) 
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The cuts in the British information services have, at least recently, 
affected the British Council most of all, and secondly, the Foreign 
Office Information Services. Areas most affected by the cuts are pri- 
marily Western Europe and Latin America. On the other hand, full 
schedules of broadcasting to the Soviet Union and the satellites are 
being increased. Information work in the Middle East and South- 
east Asia in some respects has been improved. And the British infor- 
mation services in the United States have been slightly improved. 


B. INFORMATION SERVICES OF THE FOREIGN OFFICE 


Not much data are available regarding the administration of the 
information services under the direct jurisdiction of the Foreign 
Office. Although information is actively employed in the prosecution 
of the cold war, data on this and British ysychological strategy are 
unavailable. There are in the Foreign Office an Information Policy 
Department, which apparently has primary responsibility for policy 
in regard to all British overseas information, in consultation with the 
geographic departments, an Information Service Department, which 
services British information agencies overseas, a News Department, 
handling foreign and domestic press in the United Kingdom, a Cul- 
tural Relations Department, which is concerned with policy in re- 
gard to the British Council, and various regional departments which, 
it may be presumed, have something to say about information in 
their respective areas. The information services work mostly through 
embassies, consulates, oe information offices. In January 1948, the 
Foreign Office had 2,323 persons in its information agencies in the 
United Kingdom and abroad. The civil estimates for 1952-53 list 
under the title of the Foreign Service salaries for information 
service officials in 36 countries and 2 international organizations. 
Where no information officer is stationed the work is done by other 
officers assigned to the mission. A breakdown of the salaries allotted 
to these officials (total: 944,220 pounds or $2,645,816) gives an idea 
of the relative importance by countries of information service op- 
erations. By far the largest amount is spent in the United States, 
292,860 pounds, or $820,000. The next three countries are Italy, 
70,620 pounds; Iran, 61,040 pounds, and Egypt, 43,080 pounds. 

The type of material released by the information services is mostly 
of a simple or journalistic type—press releases, background stories, 
and so on. It stresses current events of a politics ul, economic, or 
military nature. A distinction between its work and that of the 
British Council is drawn at greater length below. 


C. EXTERNAL SERVICES OF THE BBC 


The British Broadcasting Corp. (BBC) is an independent public 
corporation under royal charter. It receives its legal powers to operate 
from a license and agreement concluded with the “Postmaster General, 
who is also responsible for the vote of the broadcasting budget. Par- 
liament finances, the External Services of the BBC by an annual grant- 
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in-aid. Grants-in-aid actually paid in recent years to the BBC for 
the External Services are as follows: 


| 
Year | Thousands of ep Thousands of 
, | sical dollars 
————- - — —— -—— --- — epee -_-—_—_—— 
1949-50 4, 365 =o 12, 222 
1950-51 wie aoe 4, 634 12, 975 
1451-52_. ns eh disiilow a shcasps te atechonettaakaage 4, 740 3, 272 


The grant-in-aid appropriated for 1952-53 is the same as that for 
1951-52. Despite the fact that there has been an upward trend in 
grants over the past few years, the rise has not kept pace with mount- 
ing costs so that on balance the BBC has had to decrease its overseas 
transmissions and programs. During the war, in 1944, the BBC had 
clearly a position of preeminence in international broadcasting. In 
that year the BBC, with 800 transmitter-hours a day, was doing more 
broadcasting than both the United States and the Soviet Union com- 
bined. Since then, the volume of BBC broadcasting has steadily 
decreased until in mid-1952 it had only about 300 transmitter-hours 
aday. Inthe meantime both the United States and the Soviet Union 
have increased their broadcasts so that today both of these countries 
lead the BBC in volume of output. 

Exhibits B and C show that the number of weekly program hours 
has fallen from 381 to 320 in the non-European broadcasts during 
the period 1948-52, and from 262 to 240 in the European broade asts. 
The same charts also indicate in outline how the broadcasts are 
grouped according to area and to language. Broadcasts are trans- 
mitted in — 15 languages. English i is by far the leading language, 
followed at a distance by Arabic, German, French, and Spanish. 
Programs in Russian are frequently rebroadcast. Furthermore, the 
BBC synchronizes its Russian broadcasts with those of other govern- 
ments and provides them with relay facilities. Exhibit D is a little 
out of date (for instance, it does not reflect recent cut-backs in BBC 
programs) but it offers an interesting picture of the radio informa- 
tion struggle in Europe. It shows the volume of programs trans- 
mitted into Europe by the leading western countries, and also the 
volume beamed into the same area by the Communists countries. 
As of early 1951 it reveals that the United States, Great Britain, 
and France had a total of about 740 program-hours per week 
in Europe in contrast with about 625 program-hours emitted by the 
Soviet Union and the satellite governments. It would probably be 
rewarding to make a study of the same situation as of today. 


Exuisit B.—Non-European broadcasts 


Program-hours per week (as at Mar 31) 





Service nntncineaeenicatan esa Yo ——ea—eereeeee 

1952 1951 1950 | 1949 1948 

General overseas service 147 168 168 | 168 | 168 
Pacific: Australia, New Zealand ‘and South Pacific 7 124 1244) 124 124 

South African: 
English for South Africa and Southern Rhodesia 34 24 214 34 4 
Afrikaans ‘. 1% 44 415 416 4l6 
__ American (including French for Canada) - 384 33 52!6 526 52h6 
Colonial: 

English for West Africa and West Indies 834 834 834 8% 834 


English for East Africa lg My 1 
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ExHisir B.—Non-European broadcasts 


Service 


Colonial--Continued 
English for Falkland Islands 
Maltese and English for Malta 
Cypriot--- 

London Calling Asia 

Eastern 
English for India 
Hindi 
Tamil 
Marathi 
Bengali 
Sinhalese 
Urdu 
Arabic 
Hebrew 
Persian 
Turkish 

Far eastern: 

English for Far East 
Cantonese 

Kuoyu 

Burmese 

Malay 

Thai 

Japanese 

French for southeast Asia 
Dutch for Indonesia 
Indonesian 
Vietnamese 

Latin-American: 
Spanish 
Portuguese 


Weekly total hours 


Exuinit ©.—European broadcasts 


Service 


English 
West European: 
French 
Belgian 
Duteh ‘ 
Luxemburgish 
Central European: 
Czech (Czech and Slovak) 
Hungarian 
Polish 
South European: 
Italian 
Portuguese 
Spanish 
German: 
German for Austria 
German 
East European: 
Albanian 
Bulgarian 
Greek 
Rumanian 
Ruesian 
Turkish 
Yugoslav (Serbo-Croat and Slovene) 
Scandinavian 
Danish 
Finnish 
Norwegian 
Swedish. 


Total hours weekly in European service 


Source of Exhibits B and C: Annual Report and 
the Year 1951-52 (Cmd. 8660). 


Program-hours per week (as at Mar 


1952 


1952 


240 


1951 


1951 





Continued 


1950 


41044 


241; 


39015 


gram-hours per week 


1950 
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~ 
o 
31 
1949 1948 
1 
2 

34 34 
1914 1914 
5M 534 

d i 
1 51 
4 34 
134 14 
134 134 
134 134 
134 134 
134 13% 
134 13% 
4014 4014 
" o4al 

24 24 
378 381! 

is at Mar. 31 

1949 1948 
60 4734 
Is! 

1 1 
4 4 
124 834 
10 834 

14 14 
1534 12% 
514 54 

10! 7 
834 10! 
3314 334 
134 1% 
- 3 
é S84 
d R34 
7 834 
8% 834 
10 0% 
lt 104 
5% 54 
4l4 44 
4 54 
34 Bl, 
6% 124 


Accounts of the British Broadcasting Corporation for 
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Exurnir D 


GRAPH SHOWING EXTERNAL BROADCASTS ADDRESSED TO EuROPE FROM VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES 


The graph below illustrates the development of external broadcasts to Europe 
from Great Britain, United States, France, U. S. S. R., and satellite Cominform 
countries. The curves show the average output, measured in program hours 
per week, broadcast to Europe by the externa! services of the countries concerned. 
Transmissions in English and in Turkish are excluded. The curve for satellite 
countries represents the combined output of Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Poland, and Rumania. It will be noted that the output of American 
broadcasts rises steeply during the latter half of 1950. This is due to the 
addition of a large volume of repeat broadcasts totaling 290 hours per week. 


The problem of policy control of the external broadcasts of the 
BBC is a delicate one. According to the agreement with the Post- 
master General the BBC is to send its programs to such countries, in 
such languages, and at such times, as designated by certain “pre- 
scribing departments.” The BBC is also to consult with such depart- 
ments and obtain information concerning British policy toward the 
prescribed countries so that it may prepare its programs in the 
national interest. The “prescribing depaveaneats are the Foreign 
Office, the Colonial Office, the Commonwealth Relations Office, and 
the three service departments. According to a report of the Parlia- 
mentary Select Committee on Estimates *— 


Prescription is done mainly by the Foreign Office. In practice the Common- 
wealth Relations Office do not prescribe any programs, The service departments 
have never formally exercised their prescribing powers. * * * Services 
are arranged by mutual agreement between the corporation and the departments 
concerned. Close informal centact is maintained and in some instances regular 
meetings take place. Evidence was given that it was very rare indeed for 
differences of opinion to arise between the corporation and the departments. 
The corporation look to the departments for guidance on Government policy, 
but the policy directions which their various services receive are of a very 
general character. Once the corporation have received departmental authority 
for the country, the language, the approximate hour, and the duration of a 
particular service, they are wholly responsible for the preparation and the 
content of the programs. Thereafter they have to interpret for themselves what 
is the national interest. It is open to the department concerned to stop or 
modify a particular program in a service if they consider that it is not in the 
national interest, but no examples of such action were quoted to your committee. 
By virtue of their friendly and informal relationship with the corporation, 
however, they are in a position to make suggestions in regard to programs. 
Where a proposed service may concern more than one department, there is 
informal consultation between such departments and the corporation before it 
is authorized. It has not been found necessary to institute a formal standing 
committee composed of representatives of the prescribing departments and the 
corporation. 


It is clear from this description that, although the external services 
of the BBC are subject to general policy guidance by the Foreign 
Office, they are considerably more independent of Foreign Office con- 
trol than the Voice of America is of State Department regulation. 


D. BRITISH COUNCIL 


One of the most distinctive organs of the British information system 
is the British Council, incorporated under royal charter. It is an 
independent, “unofficial” (actually semiofficial) body. The main pur- 


1Ninth Report From the Select Committee on Estimates, Session 1951-52. Overseas 
Broadcasting, printed July 30, 1952, p. viii. 
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pose of the British Council is to promote cultural relations between 
the United Kingdom and foreign countries, the British colonies and 
members of the Commonwealth. About one-third of the expenditures 
of the Council are on the Commonwealth and British colonial coun- 
tries. The powers of the Council are vested in an executive commit- 
tee of 30 members, of whom 9 are nominated by the heads of various 
Government departments including the See retaries of State for For- 

eign Affairs, Commonwealth Relations, the Colonies, the President of 
the Board of Trade, and others. The remaining 21 members are per- 
sons of distinction in fields which are related to the work of the Coun- 
cil. Their services are voluntary and unpaid. The “cultural” re- 

lations with which the Council is concerned generally exclude those 
relations that are directly political or economic. T he Council strives 
to provide a background against which British life, culture, and 
thought may be understood by foreigners. Its aim in providing this 
knowledge is to cultivate appreciation of the British way of life, 
and to lay the basis for real understanding and cooperation between 
Great Britain and other nations. The chief methods of accomplish- 
ing these aims are— 

(1) The maintenance of British cultural centers—British insti- 
tutes—overseas ; 

BY The encouragement of “Anglo-phil” societies abroad ; 

The encouragement or founding overseas of British schools; 
ta) Promotion of the study and use of the English language ; 

(5) The encouragement of English studies in foreign schools and 
universities ; 

(6) The exchange of students, professors, and other persons, for 
purposes of study or training; 

(7) Facilitating contacts between British citizens and those of other 
countries both at home and abroad; 

(8) The dissemination of information regarding all facets of 
British civilization, including law and government, science, drama, 
art, music, literature, philosophy, and so on. 

More specifically, the Council sends abroad lecturers to speak on 
British life and culture; maintains professors of English in a number 
of foreign universities; sends abroad books and many other types of 
publications; subsidizes tours of dramatic companies such as Old Vic 
and Sadler’s Wells Ballet; distributes films abroad; holds expositions 
and displays of fine arts, books, and other British products; supports 
concert tours and arranges musical recordings; and makes exchanges 
of periodicals with foreign countries. 

Although organizationally independent, the British Council is not 
entirely free of influences exerted by Government departments, espe- 
cially the Foreign Office. As indicated before, certain de ‘partments 
are represented on the executive committee. Secondly, the appoint- 
ments of the chairman and secretary general of the executive com- 
mittee are subject sap approval of the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. The latter is also responsible to Parliament for the work of 
the British Council re alabinas to foreign countries, and the Secretaries 
of State for the Colonies and Commonwealth Relations are responsible 
to the Parliament for its work in the Commonwealth. Nevertheless, 
despite these governmental influences, the British Council is not a 
political body and does not operate in a political way. Herein lies its 
unique characteristic and advantage. Being divorced from politics, 
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it holds strictly to the cultural realm. For that reason it finds a more 
sincere and unprejudiced welcome abroad than if it were merely a 
subordinate section of the Foreign Office. In speaking of the British 
Council in a report of 1948, the Select Committee on Estimates 
asserted : ? 

Your committee are convinced that there are the greatest possible advan- 
tages to be obtained under the present system whereby the work is done by a 
body corporate and not by a Government department. Where a diplomatic 
mission is accredited to a foreign government, there are inevitably periods of 
strained relations between the two. A body like the British Council is unaf- 
fected by these, and their work can proceed unimpaired and without interrup- 
tion. The evidence indicated that the Council are regarded as being outside 
politics and their work is not associated with propaganda, or the political feeling 
of the day. Such a result could searcely be achieved under the auspices of a 
Government department. 

This is in contrast with the United States where such work is under 
the auspices of a “Government department.” 

The border line between the activities of the British Council and 
the operations of the Information Servic es of the Foreign Office has 
been delineated in a “definition document.” In general, the work of 
the Council is conceived as long-term. It consists mainly of imparting 
information about British arts, sciences, and institutions, and of teach- 
ing the English language. In the spheres of the drama, art, music, 
literature, language, and so on, where there is little question of any 
competition or overlap with the Information Services, the Council is 
pretty much a free agent and can choose its media and methods with- 
out interference. But in the fields of politics, economics, and social 
policy, where there is some danger of overlap with the Information 
Services, the Council is directed to take an educational approach, with 
emphasis on fundamental and long-range aspects. 

In the Information Services emphasis is placed on the current and 
on the political. The Information Services disseminate information 
on current British policies, economic conditions, and social and mili- 
tary status. The material is usually in a form suited for quick con- 
sumption, and is of a more ephemeral nature than that of the British 
Council. The Information Services also deal with more general sub- 
jects, but they differ from the British Council in the way they handle 
them. The purposes of the Information Services are those of public- 
ity; the British Council’s aims are educational. It might also be said 
that the Information Services and the Council differ in the type of 
audience they play to—the Council aims more at the intellectual and 
expert classes, where the Information Services aim at more popular 
audiences. Both the Information Services and the British Council 
draw upon the Central Office of Information * for material. This cir- 
cumstance may help somewhat in assuring coordination between the 
two bodies, but it probably also causes some overlap. Overlap and 
duplication seem to be among the principal disadvantages of the Brit- 
ish system of diverse prop: wanda agencies. 

The British Council is financed primarily by parliamentary grants 
in the budgets voted for the Foreign, Commonwealth, and Colonial 


? Third Report From the Select Committee on Estimates, Session 1947—48, The British 
Council, printed March 24, 1948, p. v 

* The Central Office of Information is a technical body which supplies informational 
material to all British Government departments according to their specifications 
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Offices. The net expenditure of the Council in 1950-51 was 3.1 million 
pounds. In 1951-52 grants totaled 2.75 million pounds ($7.7 million), 
and for 1952-53, 2.53 million pounds ($7.1 million). The British 
Council has suffered relatively more from economy cuts than other 
agencies of British propaganda. 


Il. Concitupinc CoMMENTS 


The reductions in British expenditure for informational activities 
have undoubtedly weakened their information efforts. As a conse- 
quence, the whole western democratic information effort, as opposed 
to that of the Communists, has been proportionately weakened. 

Consideration might be given as to whether the United States, in 
planning the size of its own information program, should take into 
account the magnitude of the information operations of allied demo- 
cratic nations, and, on the basis of the adequacy or inadequacy of the 
western democratic information effort considered as a whole, ascer- 
tain the total of its own expenditures. 

The problem of coordination has another aspect. Some indi- 
viduals have raised the question of coordinating the information pro- 
grams of the western democracies in regard to policy and content. 

Coordination among the information services of the western demo- 
cracies is important because they have broadcasting services beaming 
programs to Communist Europe. 

3. Except for general policy guidance, the administrators of the 
BBC are independe nt, and solely ‘responsible for the form and content 
of their oversea programs. It may be helpful to determine whether 
the independence of the BBC contributes to the effectiveness of its 
broadcasts, and whether it might be worth while to follow therBritish 
example in regard to the Voice of America. 

!. The BBC has built its reputation around its news bulletins. It 
is the British belief that the BBC has attracted a huge audience, 
especially in Europe, because of the impartiality and general excel- 
lence of its news reporting. Despite the heavy competition which the 
BBC now faces from both the United St ites and Moscow, as far as 
volume of broadcasting is concerned, the British are seeking to retain 
thei ir large audiences by maintaining their newscasts on their custom- 
ary high level. 

By thus concentrating on and perfecting one ty pe of program which 
people are eager to hear, the BBC has achieved much success. Is it 
practicable for the Voice of America to follow a similar procedure / 

The BBC also carries on publishing activities. Only two of its 
jublibations will be cited here—The Listener and London Calling, 
both weeklies. Both are magazines of general interest, built around 
broadeasts that have been made over BBC facilities. They contain 
other features, too, such as book reviews and pictures. They serve 
several useful information purposes. First, they provide a perma- 
nent record of many excellent broadcasts. Secondly, they furnish a 
i means of stimulating interest in radio broadcasts by means of the 
printed word, Thirdly, they are a means of giving further dissemi- 
nation to programs that otherwise would be buried in the files. And, 
fourth, they provide a means of letting the public at home know what 


is being broadcast on oversea programs which they would not other- 
wise hear. 
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The success of these BBC publications suggests that something 
comparable might be done in the United States. Many of the talks, 
discussions, and so on, that go out on the Voice of America are un- 
doubtedly worthy of something more than just an ephemeral audience. 
Many would very likely be of interest not only to the general public 
but also to Government employees, students, and others. Such a pub- 
lication, not now authorized by law, might help to dispel misunder- 
standing in regard to activities of the Voice of America. Many of 
the criticisms of the Voice arise and gain currency simply because it is 
such a great unknown. 

6. The British—and also the French—lay heavy emphasis on cul- 
tural information. This is a field in which it is quite possible the 
United States could do more. In Western Europe particularly opin- 
ions voiced about American culture are not always flattering. A solu- 
tion to some of the problems which the United States faces m connec- 
tion with cultural information might be found in the type of autono- 
mous unofficial organization which the British have in the British 
Council. A private or semiprivate American Council might find a 
warmer welcome both at home and abroad as far as certain types of 
cultural relations are concerned than the State Department has thus 
far succeeded in obtaining. 

7. One of the most noteworthy programs of the British Council—in 
fact, of the BBC also—is that for teaching the English language. The 
British lay very heavy stress on their English-teaching programs 
because they believe them to be the key to British life and culture. 
The British offer many courses in English in the British imstitutes 
and cultural centers abroad. They encourage or support teachers of 
English in foreign schools. They bring foreign teachers of English 
to Britain. And the BBC offers courses in English over the air. A 
Cambridge diploma is provided to those foreigners who meet certain 
tests of proficiency. Instruction in English is considered a long-term 
program, but the British seem to think it is already paying dividends. 
The United States Information Administration might, in the light 
of British experience, consider whether an expansion of its existing 
English-instruction programs. would not ultimately be advantageous. 

8. Finally, the British Council encourages Anglophile societies, 
that is, organizations of private citizens of a foreign country for the 
prémotion of friendship-with, er study of, Great Britain. The British 
do not attempt to create such societies. P t, where they exist, the 
British give them much encouragement and support. 

The International Information Administration might draw con- 
siderable profit from the encouragement of Americophile organiza- 
tions. Because they enlist the native citizens of the countries con- 
cerned, friendly foreign societies would seem to be a very effective 
medium for mobilizing oversea public opinion in support of the 
United States. 
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